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THE INHERENT RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 


FRANCIS G. BLair 
President, National Education Association 


HAVE made much in the last century injury to the physical or mental condition, but every 
over those glowing words inthe Preamble observing person knows that with growing childhood it 
to the Declaration of Independence, “All is different. A load may be laid upon it, draining it of 
men are created equal and are endowed _its vital building energies which stunts its growth physi- 
LH by their Creator with certain unalienable cally and intellectually. 








Eat among which are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. ” 

The meaning of the phrase 
“All men” has undergone a 
number of changes in these 
hundred years. It was ex- 
panded first to include wo- 
men, and then to include 
black men and women as 
well as white men and wo- 
men. But the most recent 
expansion has been to make 
this phrase include children 
—boys and girls. They, too, 
have certain unalienable 
rights, among which are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Any constitution 
or law, any rule in the home 
or in industry which denies 
to childhood these rights is 
contradictory and repug- 
nant to this fundamental 
doctrine. 

As a boy on the farm I 
had two experiences which 
helped me in my thinking on 
these matters. In gathering 
the maple sap every spring 
for the making of maple 
syrup and maple sugar, I 
found that we could bore the 
large, more or less full grown 
trees and take off the sap without any apparent injury 





There was also in my boyhood days upon the farm an 
idea that the young colt 
would make a better horse 
if he were allowed to rough 
it during the first two years. 
Perhaps this was a blind ad- 
herence to the “survival of 
the fittest” idea in evolution. 
Some of the colts never sur- 
vived these two years of 
roughing it in the open, in 
the corn stubbles and brush. 
Those that did survive it 
never attained their full and 
complete physical develop- 
ment. Now the old theory 
of taking care of the young 
animals upon the farm has 
changed. What you want in 
the horse you must put into 
the colt in the way of care 
and culture. The physical 
size, the temperament, the 
gaits, and the general use- 
fulness of a horse is deter- 
mined by the kind of treat- 
ment and care he receives 
during the first two years. 

We have slowly arisen to 
the conclusion that the same 
kind of philosophy applies 
to children, although in 
some sections it would ap- 
pear that there is still some doubt about the matter. 








to the trees. When, however, we tapped the young or Let us by our practices in the home, in the community, 
tender trees, the growth in twigs and leaves was stunted. _ in industry, as well as by the enactment of constitutions 

Every man or woman reaches a stage where he or she and laws guarantee that the child's right to life, liberty 
can bear heavier and heavier loads without any apparent and the pursuit of happiness shall not be taken from him. 
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EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY 


AND MANUFACTURERS 


N THE October issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD we 
I expressed genuine pleasure that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers had appointed a Com- 
mittee on Junior Education and Employment and 
voiced the hope that the two organizations would be 
able to work together on many points. 

Our hopes may have been premature. 

Inareport made publicon October 7th, andina pamph- 
let, Answers to Thirteen Leading Questions Regarding 
Employment and Education of Children, this Committee 
deals with educational aspects of the child labor prob- 
lem. The general trend of their study is as follows: The 
majority of children who leave school under sixteen are 
retarded; the retarded children are usually mentally 
inferior and would not profit if they did remain in school. 
Therefore, they seem to conclude, attendance should be 
compulsory only to the fourteenth year, and these re- 
tarded children, at least, should be allowed to go to work 
at that age. 

The application to educational problems of psycho- 
logical research into differences in mental capacity is 
comparatively new. It is true that before such knowl- 
edge was available a causal relationship was postulated 
between such factors as school leaving and poverty, 
retardation and absence for work, which more recent 
investigations prove to be largely incorrect, at least for 
city schools. 

Welcoming any contribution that throws light on the 
scientific basis of our work, we accept these new facts 
and seek to find their bearing on the problem of child 
labor and compulsory school attendance. 

No one who has impartially studied the subject can 
agree with the interpretation given by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. It is clear on the con- 
trary, that modern educational studies confirm our 
position that children should remain under the school 
system up to the age of sixteen. This view is shared 
by Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley, formerly Director 


<< 


of the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati, whose recent 
publication, An Experimental Study of Children is use 
by the manufacturers as one of their chief authorities. 
This analysis of a comparative study over a five-year 
period of about 700 children who left school for work 
and a similar group who remained in school, is with. 
out doubt the most impartial study along this line that 
has yet been made. 

The majority of children who leave school under six. 
teen, it was found, constitute on the whole the mentally 
inferior group, and failure in school is a more compelling 
motive than economic pressure in sending them into 
industry. But this does not mean that such children are 
ready to go to work. Inferior children, Mrs. Woolley 
points out, mature more slowly than do normal children, 
and the years between fourteen and sixteen constitute 
the period of their most rapid growth. 

“Since it is, as we have seen, chiefly the inferior chil- 
dren who drop out of school as early as the law permits, 
the age of school leaving should be determined by the 
period at which the inferior group complete the years of 
rapid mental and physical growth. Sixteen years is the 
age which seems justified on this ground. . The 
objection to the sixteen-year age limit for leaving school 
has come in part from the school itself and it is based 
upon the fact that inferior children cannot keep up the 
academic pace of the traditional school until the age of 
sixteen. They merely become retarded and discouraged, 
develop a sense of inferiority, form bad habits of 
truancy, and sometimes become delinquent. This is all 
quite true, but the solution of the problem should be 
that of changing the type of school to fit the child 
rather than that of eliminating the child from school.” 


One other aspect of the report must be considered. 
Mrs. Woolley's study shows that there is little relation- 
ship between grade completed and wages earned. To 
the manufacturers this is an additional reason why chil- 
dren, who will enter industry eventually, should not 
remain in school beyond the age of fourteen. This is a 
narrow and materialistic view of education. 


“The manufacturers,” says Mrs. Woolley in a letter 

to the National Child Labor Committee, “regard the 
child primarily as a wage earning unit. To the educator 
he is very much more than that. His ability to earn a 
living is but a small part of his preparation for life and 
one that for children of limited mental capacity requires 
little or no training. It is ability to live harmoniously,— 
to be a good member of a family, to take his enjoyment 
wholesomely, to contribute to community projects, that 
requires the training. Herein lies the real function of 
education. If education has failed up to this time to 
accomplish this result for some groups the remedy is not 
doing away with education. It is making it more 
efficient.” 
“s Mrs. Woolley has expressed the point of view of the 
National Child Labor Committee. It is, we believe, the 
only conclusion justified on scientific as well as humani- 
tarian grounds. 
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FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD v 


By M. EpitH CampBELL, Director 
Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools 


(EDITORIAL NotE—This article was prepared before the 
pamphlet of the National Association of Manufacturers 
discussed on the editorial page was issued. In view of their 
report, it is of special interest as an explanation of the at- 
tempt being made in Cincinnati to adapt the school pro- 
gram to the older child who is not making progress in 
academic work.) 


IFTEEN years ago, through private enterprise, 
the school system of Cincinnati began an investi- 
gation of its responsi- 


with the other departments of the Bureau especially in 
the handling of individual problem cases. Dr. Mabel 
Fernald is now the Director of the Laboratory and also 
Associate Director of the Bureau. 

The inter-dependence and inter-change of services be- 
tween these divisions have been outstanding factors in 
the work of the organization. This close relationship 
has been strengthened by the policies of the two Super- 
intendents of Schools during this period, Dr. F. B. Dyer 
and Dr. Randall J. Condon, both men of singularly wise 





bility for the working child 
and for the administration of 
Ohio's child labor law. The 
recent publication of the re- 
sults of this study *gives the 
history of the procedure and 
ananalysisof conditions which 
were found to surround the 
working child. Under the 
leadership of Mrs. Woolley, 
the original investigation de- 
veloped into a permanent Vo- 
cation Bureau which now in- 
cludes the following depart- 
ments: 

Child Accounting Division 
—School Census, Attendance 
Department, Employment |» 
Certificate Office. ee 








insight, who realized the 
necessity for unison in such 
departments in effective 
school administration. 
These facilities for meeting 
the needs of the child greatly 
influenced Ohio's standard for 
compulsory education and 
childlabor legislation. In 1921 
the age for going to work was 
raised to sixteen years, with 
completion of the seventh 
grade in school, and a permit 
to work was required until 
eighteen years of age. Ex- 
ceptions to the regulation 
requiring completion of the 
seventh grade are, in the 
main, placed under the juris- 
diction of the Psychological 





Individual Adjustments Di- 
vision—School, home, and social adjustment of indi- 
vidual children. 

Occupational Research Division—Research studies in 
the fields of occupations and vocational counselling. 

Scholarship Committee — Awarding of scholarships 
from funds furnished by the Community Chest to stu- 
dents of marked mental superiority who are of legal 
working age, so that they may stay in school. It is 
recognized that it is of especial importance that children 
of this type continue in school beyond the age of sixteen 
even though it seems unwise to compel them legally to 
do so. | 

Psychological Laboratory—A psychological clinic and 
a department for educational measurements, which 
serves the needs of the schools, the Juvenile Court and 
the social agencies of the city. It gives both individual 
and group tests in the schools, and also educational tests 
in various school subjects. It measures educational 
progress and recommends suitable types of education for 
various kinds of boys and girls; i.e., makes assignments 
to classes of defectives, observation classes, opportunity 
classes, and college preparatory classes. It cooperates 


*Woolley, Helen Thompson—‘‘An Experimental Study of Children.” The 
MacMillan Company, 1926. 





Laboratory. 

In 1921 there was incorporated for the first time in the 
child labor law of the State special provision for the 
child who is mentally incapable of meeting the standard 
set for grade completion. The present form of the law 
provides for the exclusion from school of children “de- 
termined to be incapable of profiting substantially by 
further instruction” under conditions laid down by the 
State Department of Education. In Cincinnati all chil- 
dren are passed upon by the Psychological Laboratory 
before exclusion is considered in any case. A child who 
is fourteen or over and who has been excluded from 
school in accordance with this provision may then be 
granted a work certificate. 

Cincinnati has long been noted for its continuation 
and cooperative courses in education. In this connec- 
tion the law has interesting adjustments for the child. 
It provides that a part-time and vacation certificate may 
be issued to a child above fourteen years of age. The 
child is required to attend cooperative part-time classes 
approved by the State Department of Education on the 
alternate days, weeks, or periods, on which his division 
is assigned to such part-time employment, If the school 
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systems of Ohio were adequately meeting this require- 
ment, such legislation would be assisting the child to 
obtain through work-experience and supplemental 
courses an education of the highest value. 

Most unfortunately, in our opinion, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education prevents, in Cincinnati, as in 
other parts of the country, the admission to vocational 
and cooperative classes of children who have not com- 
pleted the seventh and eighth grade requirements. 
Local Boards of Education are not supplying funds to 
establish classes for children of fifth and sixth grade 
status who are in sore need of vocational and cooperative 
opportunities. These children are not all defective, and 
many of them are retarded because of mal-adjustment 
to courses in which they are not interested and in which 
they cannot succeed. The psychologist, again and again, 
after patient and accurate analysis of the child's needs, 
finds no school facility to carry out the well formed 
advice for the child's education. 

The Federal Board should not be permitted to de- 
velop its high standard for vocational education at the 
tragic expense of the child who cannot meet an arbitrary 
grade requirement. It is through such machinery for 
the retarded as well as for the superior child that the 
school must assume its share of legislative procedure. 
The “fifth and sixth grade” child who enters industry at 
fourteen and sixteen years of age has just as strong a 
claim on school expenditure and supervision as the child 
who spends these years in high school. 

No one doubts the necessity and the educative value 
of work for the child and for the adult. The illuminat- 
ing and convincing presentation of the gospel of the 
task, given us by Dr. Adolph Meyer, Dr. W. H. Burn- 
ham, and many other psychiatrists and psychologists, 
finds constant affirmation in the experience of those who 
administer child labor legislation. Dr. Burnham in his 
book, The Normal Child, says that the essential condi- 
tions for a child's education and development are three: 
‘a task, a plan, and freedom. A task, a plan involving 
coordinated and purposeful activity, and a maximum 
of freedom for the individual worker, are the essential 
conditions of prosperity and industrial health.” These 
cannot be secured for the child without guardianship, 
supervision, and guidance until he has reached some 
degree of maturity. 

At present we cannot secure this supervision and 
guardianship without legislative regulation. If this 
regulation is adjusted to the individual child by the 
scientist, as we believe it has been done in Cincinnati at 
least to some degree, it becomes a channel for service to 
the child through which individual needs are disclosed 
and met. Indeed, we venture the opinion that often 
only through such regulation is the need of the child dis- 
closed. Public school systems are far too smug and rigid 
to meet adequately the needs of the individual child. 
Yet without their legal background and authority, they 
could not hold their present strategic position in gaining 
knowledge of the social conduct and environment of the 


ss 


child. This position if wisely strengthened and used 
makes the school the most powerful of all social agencies, 

We must not forget that only legal regulation, a 
century ago, compelled England and, all too recently, 
many of our own manufacturers, to release very young 
children from unbelievable labor conditions. 

The education of industry by these regulations has 
been amazing. In Cincinnati, the response from em- 
ployers to our stern law is most gratifying. When our 
vacation permits are returned each summer, with in- 
creasing regularity, I am convinced that the employer 
desires his protection as well as the child's. I am also 
convinced that he does not desire or contemplate under- 
taking that education of a child which relates to the job. 
By his increasing endorsement of cooperative courses he 
evidently concurs in the belief that the schools should 
assume the responsibility for educational courses. 

May I give Mrs. Woolley’s closing paragraph to her 
exhaustive analysis: 

“The task of the school with regard to the inferior 
children seems, then, to be this. We must look forward 
to preparing many children to earn a living at a process 
which has only remote interest and value, and make it 
possible for them to do so without injuring them by 
giving them genuine resources which will lend zest, 
interest, and vitality to the hours not occupied by the 
drudgery of earning a living. 

“Is there reason for pessimism with regard to the 
effect upon the citizen of the future of the type of life 
which consists in earning a living by means of a con- 
paratively short working day of monotonous labor in 
which he has some cooperative share, and in devoting 
the rest of his time to independent and self-initiated 
work and recreation? We think not. Indeed, there 
seems to be reason to believe that such a life offers better 
possibilities for development of a high type of citizen 
than that of the skilled artisan of the past whose dis- 
appearance we have been deploring. That it throws an 
even greater burden of responsibility upon the educa- 
tional system, and implies a longer period of supervision 
and cooperation on the part of the school before the 
young worker is thrown completely on his own re- 
sources, there can be no doubt.” 


Education is, first and last, a thing of the spirit, con- 
cerned with the autonomous development of person- 
ality, of character, mind, and will. It is a spiritual 
growth which is never completed—the condition of the 
spirit developing as the individual develops. From its 
very nature it can not be imposed from without against 
the will of the individual. The school curriculum is, 
therefore, but a means of helping pupils according to 
their capabilities to realize themselves, and to develop a 
living culture which will show itself in willing and useful 
service to the community of which they form a part. 
Only that has educational value which has meaning to 
the pupil and assists in the development of his person- 
ality. (E. SALTER DAVIES.) 
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AFTER SCHOOL: WORK OR PLAY? 


WO recent studies of work which children do out- 
[# of school hours reveal the same elements of 

harm, namely, the danger to the child's health 
resulting from conditions of work, excessive hours and 
night work. Both studies are impartial and recognize 
that not all such work is injurious. Neither recom- 
mends a flat prohibition of after school employment. 

John Glenn Longworth, in the Detroit Educational 
Bulletin of July, states as his conclusion from a study of 
such employment among the children of the Jefferson 
Intermediate School of which he is Vocational Coun- 
selor: “Some elements of part-time employment are 
favorable; many are unfavorable. The favorable ele- 
ments should be retained, the unfavorable ones elimi- 
nated. To say that such employment is altogether good 
or altogether bad would be a mistake as it cannot be 
placed definitely in either category.” 

The favorable aspects were, in brief, that such work 
did not seem to be associated with retardation, that the 
expenditure of the money earned was satisfactory, 
giving evidence of thrift and economy, and that such 
experience may have educational value. 

On the other hand, conditions are prejudicial to physi- 
cal welfare. In considering the effect of the child's job 
on his health, three things were taken into account: 
whether the work was indoors or outdoors, the number 
of days a week the child worked and the days on which 
he worked, and the number of hours a week he was em- 
ployed. 

Over forty per cent of the children worked indoors, 
which means “that the child is inactive, as he has been 
all day at school, and that he suffers from a lack of fresh 
air. The percentage of children working indoors does 
not present a favorable outlook for the young worker's 
physical development.” Moreover, the child is apt to 
work for too long a period. To complete an eight-hour- 
day, a child can work only two hours in addition to his 
school work. Adding eight hours for Saturday this 
makes a total of eighteen hours a week as the maximum 
part-time employment which should be allowed. As a 
matter of fact 23.2 per cent of the children exceeded this 
amount and 12.2 per cent spent more time on their out- 
side work than they did in school, i.e., thirty hours a 
week. 

Night work is another aspect of part-time work which 
is injurious. Yet 13.8 per cent of the children were 
working between 9 P.M. and 1:45 A.M. and 2.7 per cent 
were working between 4 A.M. and 8 aM. Practically 
none of the children had a week-end of rest; 91.8 per 
cent working either Saturday or Sunday, and 25.8 per 
cent working both days. 

A summary of the second study conducted in 
Dutchess County, New York, by the Dutchess County 
Child Labor Committee in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Vassar College, is printed 
in this issue. 


CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION 


By JOHN A. Lapp, President 
National Conference of Social Work 


HHERE are two ob- 

jects of child labor 

control—protection 
of youth against physical 
deterioration and provision 
of an opportunity for prep- 
aration for life. Each of 
these is important, but the 
latter is least often made to 
do duty in the good cause. 
Perhaps this is inevitable 
since people respond more 
readily to the bitter cry of 
the overworked children 
than they do to the evidence that privileges of innocent 
children have been sacrificed. Laws are more easily 
passed to prevent cruelty to body than to prevent the 
slow working cruelty of a life handicap. The cruelty 
which is scattered in time or place makes an appeal 
altogether too feeble, to our just sentiments. 

Yet in the long run the lack of preparation for life 
brings more misery, and handicaps more children of 
future generations than the direct physical disasters due 
to child labor. Prohibition of child labor, important as 
that is, must be accompanied by provision for education 
suitable to the needs of the children who are kept out of 
industry. Child labor regulation puts new, and I am 
sure, very welcome burdens, upon progressive school 
men. They are given back for a period of two to four 
years, a body of youth who had been lost to the influence 
of education. And if the ideal of child labor laws is to be 
attained it can be only through the vision and construc- 
tive ability of the leaders of education who are thus 
called upon to provide a suitable curriculum for the 
otherwise wasted years. That such a program requires 
more appealing studies cannot be doubted; that it re- 
quires a closer adaptation to practical life work goes 
without argument. The prohibition of child labor will 
be accompanied by an unnecessary amount of harm if 
the schools do not meet the challenge. 





‘What are you reading, Charley?” 

“It’s a book called ‘Child Training’ that I borrowed 
from Mr. Jones,” returned her son. 

“Do you find it amusing?” laughed his mother. 

‘I’m not reading it for that, | merely wanted to see if 
I had been brought up properly.” (Exchange. ) 


Father: “When Abe Lincoln was your age he was 
making his own living.” 
Son: “Yes, and when he was your age he was presi- 
dent.” 
(Children, The Magazine for Parents.) 
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_ CHILDREN’S WORK 


e | By ANGELO Patri 





Children need work as 
part of their growth. But 
they cannot grow when 
work becomes drudgery. 
The work of a child should 
have in it the hope of find- 
ing a new thing. Work 
=| should be a venture. Fac- 
a) tory labor or house labor 
gem| that has not this element is 
wea) deadening. I am in favor of 
work and opposed to child 
labor. 





IN DUTCHESS COUNTY 


By MaBe_ NEwcoMER AND 
RUTH GILLETTE HUTCHINSON 


N SPITE of the requirements of school attendance 
| and extensive limitations on occupations and con- 

ditions of work many school children in New York 
State are spending long hours when school is not in 
session in more or less regular employment. In an at- 
tempt to determine how widespread such employment 
is, the Child Labor Committee of Dutchess County 
made a survey of school children of that county during 
the winter of 1923-24. 

About half of the people of Dutchess County live in 
rural districts, mostly on small farms. The two small 
manufacturing cities of the county are engaged pri- 
marily in light industry employing a large number of 
women. Both of the cities contain a large foreign popu- 
lation predominantly Italian, Irish and Polish. 

Returns were obtained from 3,691 of the 12,537 school 
children of the county. Of these children 1,125, or 13 
per cent were working outside of school hours. 

Of those reporting occupations, one-fifth, mostly 
girls, were engaged in housework. “Delivery and 
Collection,” in which group were paper routes, bill col- 
lecting and messenger service, as well as work on milk 
wagons and similar deliveries, engaged a few girls and 
about one-fourth of the boys working. “‘Odd Jobs” and 
“Service, which last includes such occupations as work 
in restaurants, barber shops, boot-blacking, and all 
forms of personal service, are the only other groups 
which include more than ten per cent of the boys work- 
ing. Only twenty-four children were working in fac- 
tories and at crafts. Most of the children doing house- 
work, odd jobs and chores were apparently working at 
home. 

The hours of work are in general of more importance 
than the specific occupation. For a child in regular 
school attendance more than 20 hours of outside work is 


—, 


undoubtedly excessive. Children were found, however 

in nearly every occupation working more than this 
amount. A working week of 30 hours and more is not 
uncommon. Forty-two boys and seven girls were put- 
ting in more than 30 hours and seven boys more than 40 
hours. Forty-eight hours per week is generally accepted 
at the present time as a normal working week for adults 
and yet three children were working more than 48 hours 
in addition to school attendance. These were on dairy 
farms and according to their reports one, a thirteen- 
year-old, was working 50 hours and the other two, aged 
thirteen and fifteen, were working 60 hours per week. 
There were nine boys ranging from twelve to sixteen 
years of age working as pin boys in bowling alleys where 
the hours although not long, kept the boys up until 
twelve and one o'clock on school nights. There were 
eleven children selling papers who worked after 8 p.., 
the latest hour allowed by the education law. 


There were also numerous cases of children working 
illegal and late hours among the groups clerking, helping 
in barber shops and shining shoes. There were twenty- 
two children from eleven to fifteen years of age working 
Saturday evenings until 9:30 and later. 


No attempt was made in this survey to determine the 
extent of violations of the State laws. It is apparent, 
however, that there are isolated cases, at least, of un- 
desirable conditions of child labor, whether such cases 
come within the laws or not. A more thorough investi- 
gation of those cases is being conducted by the Dutchess 
County Child Labor Committee. 


The 1926 session of the New York legislature author- 
ized the appointment of an Industrial Survey Commis- 
sion to investigate general industrial conditions in the 
State, including “economic factors that enter into the 
subject, all matters affecting the health and safety and 
welfare of the working people and their hours and con- 
ditions of labor.” 

In the preliminary hearings the subject of the legal 
regulation of the employment of minors was presented 
to the Commission by the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee who stressed the number of children between 
14 and 16 employed in stores and factories—more than 
the entire population of many of the larger cities of New 
York State. The New York Committee also presented 
facts regarding the type of employment entered, an ex- 
planation of the present law, prevalence of violations 
and the difficulties in the way of enforcement of home 
work regulations. 


Another matter presented to the Commission was the 
effect of the double compensation clause enacted in 1923 
whereby minors illegally employed receive twice the 
usual compensation, the extra amount being paid by the 
industry. It is felt that this has been one of the most 
effective means of preventing illegal employment of 
children. 
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STATE CHILD LABOR LAWS 
HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
(): SEPTEMBER 27th, Attorney General Gentry 





of Missouri held unconstitutional two features 
of the Missouri Child Labor Law. 


The first decision holds unconstitutional the law 
which prohibits the employment of children under six- 
teen years of age in any occupation that is declared by 
the State Industrial Commissioner to be dangerous to 
health and morals, on the ground that the legislature 
has no power to delegate to a State officer the right to 
say what occupations are injurious or dangerous. 


The second opinion holds unconstitutional the pro- 
vision that no child under fourteen years of age shall be 
employed except under a permit from the superin- 
tendent of public schools or other person designated by 
the Board of Education and then only upon certificate 
of a reputable physician and an affidavit of the parent or 
guardian of such child, on the ground that it is an at- 

_ tempt upon the part of the legislature to vest in other 
persons a discretionary power which is vested alone in 
the legislature. 


The decision regarding the employment of minors in 
dangerous trades is in direct opposition to the present 
trend of legislation on this subject. 


Twenty-three States now have laws which, in addi- 
tion to specifying certain occupations as dangerous to 
health or morals, give to some State authority, either 
labor or health, the power to extend the list of such 
occupations and to prohibit employment of minors 
therein. This is, in fact, the only satisfactory type of 
law, for industrial processes change, new types of 
machines are invented, and occupations dangerous to 
young people vary accordingly. Moreover, scientific 
research into the physical and mental stresses that 
accompany adolescence is constantly revising our 
knowledge as to what is and is not safe work for young 
people. 

One of the most serious indictments of child labor is 
its heavy accident toll. From two to three times as 
many children as adults in proportion to the number 
employed are killed or injured in industry. A recent 
study made in three industrial states, Wisconsin, Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey, by the United States Chil- 
dren's Bureau reveals that in one year there were 7,478 
accidents to minors of which 38 were fatal, 920 resulted 
in permanent disabilities and 6,520 in temporary dis- 
ablement. There are certain industries and processes of 
work hazardous even for adults, and doubly so for chil- 
dren who are naturally irresponsible and cannot be 
depended upon to recognize industrial dangers. 

The second decision is even more out of line with 
modern State child labor legislation. Practically every 
State now requires work permits of some kind, granted 
usually by school officials. The approved standard is 
to have them granted only upon proof of age, a school 





certificate showing completion of the eighth grade, a 
certificate of physical fitness and a definite promise of 
employment. Many States have such provisions and 
the law of Missouri, far from being advanced, was 
already weak in these respects. 


These decisions are of great significance, coming just 
before the beginning of a year when legislatures are to 
meet in forty-four States, many of which will be called 
upon to consider changes in the child labor laws. 

It is to be hoped that they will not be upheld in the 
courts. 


ARE THE LAWS ADEQUATE? 


HEN Senator James W. Wadsworth explains 

his reason for having voted against the Federal 

Child Labor Amendment on the ground that 
it is a matter for State legislation, we are not surprised 
nor do we criticize, for such is the sincere view of many 
in the country. But when the Senator goes on to state 
that “An examination of the child labor laws of the 
States shows that all but two or three States in the 
Union are taking care of the children by their laws and 
in those two or three important beginnings have been 
made,” we conclude that the Senator is misinformed 
as to the present status of child labor legislation. 
It is difficult to reconcile his statement with the follow- 
ing facts: 


1. In 7 States children are not required to attend 
school after they reach the age of 14. 


2. In 8 States it is not unlawful for children under 14 
to work in factories and mechanical establishments 
outside of school hours, and in 4 other States, in 
case of poverty. 


3. In 12 States, it is not unlawful to employ children 
under 16 for more than 8 hours a day. 


4. In 18 States the law does not require a certificate 
of physical fitness by an authorized physician as a 
condition of employment for children under 16. 


5. In 17 States there are no laws prohibiting children 
of 14 to 16 from oiling, wiping and cleaning machin- 
ery in motion. 


“? NAHE child labor laws of the present are designed 
not only to protect the individual child but to 
eliminate the competition of the child and the 

adult in the labor market which results in the under- 

payment of fathers and makes the continued employ- 
ment of the children seem necessary. The two great 
obstacles to securing a minimum standard of protection 
and of opportunity for all children have always been 

(1) the selfish interest in the exploitation of children by 

the few and (2) the patient toleration of injustice to chil- 

dren by the many. —Grace Assotrt, Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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COLORADO 


The iower part of his left leg so badly crushed that 
amputation may be necessary, Michael Turilli, 15 years 
old, the son of Mrs. Fred Turilli, 1219 South Grant 


Street, was taken to St. Luke's hospital Tuesday after- 
noon. 


The boy was injured while at work in the automobile 
accessory plant of the Out West Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1180 Kalamath Street. 


The flapping leg of his overalls became entangled in 
a drive shaft and his leg was crushed between a pulley 
belt and wheel.” 


(The Post, Denver, Colorado, Sept. 8, 1926.) 
GEORGIA 


“In country districts children were frequently kept 
from school to work on the farms, and the school atten- 
dance law offered no way to combat this custom. One 
school superintendent stated that work was obligatory 
for all the children in tenant families who could follow a 
plow, as this was the arrangement of the tenant with his 
landlord, who otherwise would not hire him. 


‘Both in the country and in the towns it was reported 
that many parents were so shiftless that they did not 
care whether their children received an education or not. 
Being illiterate themselves, they did not appreciate the 
benefits of an education. 


‘The attendance problem among negro children was 
complicated by the fact that often the school was absent 
from the child, rather than the child from the school. 
Most of the schools for negro children were entirely in- 
adequate and poorly equipped and staffed. It was said 
that as a rule the parents were anxious to have their 
children attend, almost the only effort to keep the 
negro child in school being made by members of his own 
race. If all the negro children of compulsory school age 
were compelled to go to school there would be no place 
to put them, as there were not sufficient accommoda- 
tions for those actually attending.” 


(FEDERAL CHILDREN’S BurEAu. Dependent 
and Delinquent Children in Georgia. 1926.) 


KENTUCKY 


We have long recognized that non-attendance in rural 
schools is due, in part, to conditions existing in the 
schools—to the fact that often they do not offer the 
child the advantages that educational institutions are 
supposed to possess. A recent report of a sanitary 
survey of Kentucky's rural schools bears this out. In 
the Kentucky School Journal, Adelbert A. Thomas, 
Director of Health Education, reveals the fact that over 
4,000 children are in schools without drinking water 


Antes 


supplies, and over 20,000 are in schools not provided 
with a toilet of any kind. ‘Of those schools having a 
drinking water supply, the water in practically all cases 
comes from a well or cistern. Experience in Kentucky 
indicates that 90 per cent of such wells are potentially 
infected.’ The large majority of toilets in schools which 
have any are surface toilets. From the point of view of 
health “‘surface toilets are as dangerous as no toilets at 
all. They provide breeding places for flies and pollution 
to the water supply of the school and community.” 


Such conditions as these must be remedied before any 
real attempt to induce children to attend school regu- 
larly is justified. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


‘Thousands of children are employed in the tobacco 
fields of this country every year, two of the most tedious 
and disagreeable operations in its cultivation, suckering 
and worming being considered in some tobacco-growing 
areas distinctly children’s work. Suckering must be 
done two or three or even four times in a season, and in 
the hottest months of the year. It consists of breaking 
off the side branches that develop in the leaves after the 
top of the plant has been broken off to force the growth 
into leaves. The children complain that their backs 
ache from bending over plants, that pulling off suckers 
hurts their hands and that the strong odor from the 
tobacco makes them ill. 


‘“‘Worming is done at the same time as suckering, or 
before. The workers must examine each leaf carefully 
on both sides and remove any worms found, destroying 
them. This work is disagreeable and irritating to the 
skin.” (The Item, Lynn, Mass., September 30, 1926.) 


NEW YORK 


The complexity of New York City’s social problems 
is revealed in a monograph published recently by the 
Research Service of the Welfare Council of New York 
City, in which is gathered together a comprehensive 
index of over 500 studies which have been made by 
various groups during the past ten years. 


There is a remarkable variety in the subjects which 
have called for the attention of research specialists in 
New York during this period. Thirteen studies have 
been made into the perenially interesting subject ‘Cost 
of Living’’; nine investigations have dealt with food 
problems; “Housing” figures thirty times in the index, 
‘Pensions’ four times, “New York's Population” seven 
times, “Unemployment” ten times, ‘“Wages”’ nine times, 
“Women in Industry” eighteen times, “‘Alcoholism” six 
times. 

Of special interest to the readers of THE AMERICAN 
CHILD is the fact that during this period ten studies deal- 
ing with various phases of child labor have been con- 
ducted: 
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CuHiLD LABOR AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN MAN- 
HATTAN—Mabel Brown Ellis. Publisher, National 
Child Labor Committee, 1918. 


Tue HEALTH OF THE WorRKING CHiLD—Bureau of 
Women in Industry. Publisher, State Department of 
Labor, 1924. 

EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN NEw YorkK 
City—Sophie D. White. Publisher, National Child 
Labor Committee, 1916. — 


ADMINISTRATION OF CHILD LaBor Laws—Helen L. 
Sumner and Ethel E. Hanks. Publisher, Federal 
Children’s Bureau, 1917. 


IN THE BAcK YARD OF WALL STREET—Elizabeth H. 
Bliss. Publisher, National Child Labor Committee, 
1917. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER Makers—Mary Van Kleeck. 
Publisher, Russell Sage Foundation, 1917. 


CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY—Joseph P. Murphy. Pub- 
lisher, Associated Industries of New York State, 1919. 


CHILDREN’S WorkK ACCIDENTS—Edith Hiller. Pub- 
lisher, State Department of Labor, 1923. 


THE TREND OF CHILD LABOR IN NEw York STATE— 
Edna Shephard. Publisher, State Department of 
Labor, 1923. 


REPORT ON MANUFACTURING IN TENEMENTS—Bernard 
L. Shientag. Publisher, State Department of Labor, 
1924. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


“Concerns employing children of school age in High 
Point will be prosecuted, announces Forest H. Shufford, 
boys’ commissioner. Plans are being made for a survey 
which will be followed by prosecution of all those found 
employing boys and girls who should be in school. Mr. 
Shufford finds that little boys are delivering groceries 
when they should be studying books. Officials of the 
police department and the courts have promised the 
commissioner the utmost support in his campaign 
against employment of boys under age.”’ 


(The Sun, Durham, N. C., October 24, 1926.) 


“A charge that in a mill of the State a fifteen-year-old 
girl has been worked for seventeen hours was one of 
three instances of grossly improper conditions, cited to 
the Raleigh Civitan Club, yesterday by Dr. Della Dixon 
Carroll in a talk in which she set forth the position of the 
organized women of the State on a survey of women in 
industry. 

“Another case cited was an instance in Durham, 
where a woman in such an advanced state of tubercu- 
losis that she was not allowed to be in the mill was put 
with fourteen other people in two rooms and supervised 
children under school age in putting tags upon Bull 
Durham tobacco.” 


(Argus, Goldsboro, N. C., October 13, 1926.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


“Sixty girls who would rather ‘keep house’ than go 
into business were interviewed by Henry J. Gideon, 
director of the Bureau of Compulsory Education. The 
ages ranged from 14 to almost 16 years of age. All of 
them wanted employment certificates that will enable 
them to either keep house for their parents or sistersand 
brothers or else go out to service in other people's homes. 

The child labor laws of the State do not cover 
farm and home service. They regulate children in in- 
dustry. Hence in 1921 a special school law was passed 
for the supervision of the first named two classes. Before 
this time permits were issued without any strict investi- 
gation of the conditions of the home of the girl applying 
for the right to do housework. A great number of girls 
got out of going to regular school in this way when their 
services were not really required to help their families.” 


(Philadelphia Inquirer, October 3, 1926.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor of South Carolina gives some interesting figures 
regarding the employment of minors in the textile in- 
dustry. In 1908 there were 8,171 children under 16 
years of age employed. In 1925 there were 3,773, a re- 
duction of over 50 per cent. 

Although this reduction is gratifying, it is disturbing 
to note that the present tendency is again toward an in- 
crease. The number of children between 14 and 16 
reported employed each year from 1916 to 1925 shows a 
steady decrease up to 1922 when the low water mark of 
2,243 was reached and a steady increase since that time 
to the 1925 figure of 3,663. 


GENERAL 


From the beginning of the mothers’ pension move- 
ment in 1911, it has had the interest and support of the 
child labor group. The two are closely associated, and 
the mothers’ pension was the legitimate answer to those 
who claimed that child labor was a necessary evil, and 
that to legislate against it was to deprive widows of their 
main support. The protection of children is a recog- 
nized function of the State and if the State, in its pro- 
gram of protection, decrees that children shall not work, 
it must also provide for their support. 

According to a recent report of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, forty-two States now have mothers’ pension 
laws providing for aid to children in their own homes, 
and 130,000 children are receiving such aid. The total 
number of children who need such help, however, is 
probably close to 350,000 or 400,000. 

The most striking feature of this report is the fact that 
home care, which the pension makes possible, is not only 
better but is also cheaper than institution care, which 
would be the alternative. New York City, for instance, 
in 1923 spent $28.40 a month for the care of a child in an 
institution, but only a little over $15.00 a month to care 
for a dependent child in his own home. 
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THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE~AN EDUCA- 


TIONAL INSTITUTION 
By WILey H. Swirt 


HIS being the educational number of its organ, 
the National Child Labor Committee declares 
through it that its primary function is education. 

This statement raises in the minds of thoughtful per- 
sons three distinct questions. Who? How? To what 
end? 

In undertaking to answer these, strict logic demands 
that we take the last one first. There is not much to be 
said of education as a process unless it is directed to 
some definite end. 

The Committee is trying to educate all the people, or 
at least such as need teaching, to the end that every 
child may be given an opportunity for acquiring and 
enjoying a reasonable amount of the better things of life. 
A fair fighting chance for every child—that is our goal. 

The Committee knows that some children are being 
robbed of their birthrights. Children who ought to be at 
home, in school, at play, are serving in the industrial 
army as hired hands. Harmful child labor is wrong and 
because it is wrong the Committee seeks to have it 
banished as an industrial and social custom. 

But that is only a part of our reason for pressing on 
with this work of education. The fact that children are 
harmfully employed is a sympton of social disease, a 
sort of break-out on the skin of a society with bad blood. 
What we are really trying to do is to purify the blood 
stream by teaching all the people to think and live 
correctly, righteously. Perhaps in modesty the Com- 
mittee ought not to admit that it has set itself to a task 
of this size, but it has. 

A society that looks on with indifference while a part 
of its childhood, however small, is hired out as regular 
workers with the attendant loss of play, mental and 
physical development, and the full enjoyment of life, is 
in a bad way and will continue to be so until it learns to 
see with its eyes, think with its brains and feel with its 
hearts. It ought at least to have a feeling of shame. 
Shame comes with the consciousness of wrong. The 
Committee seeks to make all the people ashamed, deeply 
ashamed of the wrong they do children and themselves. 

Who is to be educated? 

The Act of Congress incorporating the Committee 
declares that one of its purposes is “to raise the sense of 
parental responsibility with respect to the employment 
of children.” Whether there is or is not an intuitional 
sense of parental responsibility toward children, we do 
not undertake to decide. However that may be, it is a 
generally admitted fact that the sense of responsibility 
on the part of any parent will be conditioned by the 
ways of thinking and customs of the people among 
whom he lives and by the positive demands that the law 
of the State and the will of society impose upon him. 


— 


Ways of thinking and customs are changed for the better 
only by education, that is, by showing all the people, or 
at least a ruling majority, something more desirable. 
From this it follows that if we are “‘to raise the sense of 
parental responsibility with respect to the employment 
of children,” we must educate not only parents, guar- 
dians and custodians, but the entire community. 

How? 

The Committee is not in position to say just how its 
own peculiar educational job should be done. If it were 
that wise it would be wiser than any educational insti- 
tution or any teacher. There is no such thing as the one 
right way in education. All work by trial and correc. 
tion. 

In answering the question ‘““How?’’ perhaps one of the 
best ways is to state how the Committee does not 
function. 

It is not trying to work by exaggerating facts. 

It is not trying to work by concealing facts. 

It is not trying to work by appealing to the emotions, 
He who has tears in his eyes is in no condition to solve 
any question public or private. Sociology can be as 
cold as political economy and should be when necessary. 

It is not trying to confine itself exclusively to the 
economic side. There is a social, a human side, and this 
must be considered. 

So by the way of negatives we come to what the 
Committee is trying to do. 

First, by its circulation of minimum standards it is 
trying to give the people something by which to measure 
themselves. In these something of the ideal is neces- 
sarily yielded to the attainable. 

Second, having very carefully measured the laws of 
the different States it is calling attention to their de- 
ficiencies. 

Third, that it may not be deceived, it is making 
studies of conditions in the different States which are 
printed and distributed. 

Fourth, through THE AMERICAN CHILD, and its other 
publications, it is trying to give to the public accurate 
information and food for thought. 

Fifth, it is aiding in State campaigns for the improve- 
ment of child labor laws. 


“We talk of education but when we come to define it 
we find the term used to cover such a wealth and variety 
of meanings that it is difficult to pin ourselves down toa 
definition. Perhaps the statement of an ideal would be 
simpler. Education would seem to be development of 
the power of understanding of the self, others, the great 
universe of which we are a part, and the significance of 
life itself. Through such a growing understanding, edu- 
cation, we believe, will lead to the development of the 
individual to the utmost limit of his capacity.” 


(Dr. Motz Ray Carro_t, The Right of the Worker 
to Education; American Federationist, July, 1926.) 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


November 7 to 13 


‘During this week let every community study not only its educational plant, but also its 
educational ideals and the community atmosphere in which children are brought up. Let 
parents visit teachers and teachers visit parents in an effort to solve the common problems of 
children. Let the week be a time of deeper understanding on the part of the people of the role 
education has played, is playing and must play in the life of our greatest democracy.”’ 

Sunday: For God and Country Day 
‘As adolescence slowly supervenes and boyhood is molted, the method of free- 
dom and appeal to interest and spontaneity should be increased. Now the best 
things are springing up in the human soul. If there is any genius or talent, 
enthusiasm for work or for ideals, they begin now to be felt. If the race is ever 
to advance, it will not be by increasing the average longevity or directly by 
enriching the last stages of life, but by prolonging this period of development 
so that youth shall not die and its zest and enthusiasm grow pale.” 

—G. STANLEY HALL. 

Monday: Constitutional Rights Day 
“It is fundamentally wrong, it is a contradiction of the basic principles of 
this free Republic that upon the shoulders of any child who has not attained its 
full, mature, physical development, who has not enjoyed a reasonable time in 
which to play, and who has not received an elementary English education, 
there should be put the smallest fraction of the burdens of our modern com- 
petitive industrial life.”—SamMuEL McCune Linpsay. 

Tuesday: Patriotism Day 
“I shall count that man a good patriotic American, regardless of where his 
ancestors were born, regardless of what language they spoke, regardless of 
what church altar he bows his knees upon—I shall count him a true American 
citizen if in word and in deed he seeks, through enactment and enforcement of 
laws and through his own cooperation to give this undeveloped republic of boys 
and girls a fair chance and a square deal.""—FRancis G. BLair. 

Wednesday: Equal Opportunity Day 
“Child labor in terms of deprivation is the labor of children that deprives them 
of a fair start in life (the ‘square deal’ of which President Roosevelt used to 
speak) in terms of health, play, recreation, that deprives them of their rightful 
opportunities of living the life of childhood fully and happily in the only time of 
childhood and that deprives them also of proper preparation for adult life by 
putting adult burdens too early upon their shoulders." —JoHN H. FINLEy. 

Thursday: Armistice Day 
“During the war there was a looking-forward to the ‘new world’ that was to 
follow. . . . What nation shall be the greatest among the nations of the 
‘new world’? That nation shall be greatest that puts children first in its 
thought, in its politics, in its economics, in its ethics. The nation that 
accepts the leadership of little children and sets them in the midst of its coun- 
selors, that nation will lead all others in the health, intelligence, morality, 
efficiency, and happiness of its citizens and in national prosperity, both material 
and spiritual. On the quality of nations international peace and progress 
depend." —RAYMOND G. FULLER. 

Friday: Know Your School Day 
‘The education of the whole child should be the goal. This means a practical 
and not an exclusively theoretical training. To teach children to think, to 
develop vision, to develop social appreciation, as well as to teach them to earn 
a living—these are the greatest tasks before the educational forces of our 
country." —Ow_EN R. LovEjoy. 

Saturday: Community Day 
‘What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must the com- 
munity want for all its children."—JOHN DEwEY. 
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I HATE THE SIGHT OF THEM 


A Story for Children — 
By IsABELLE ALPERT 


T WAS a chilly day towards the end of September. The shack 
was cold. Dr. Foster came out of the room where Grace lay 
tossing about. He shook his head gravely and turned to Mrs. 

Brown, who waited anxiously. 

“Your child is very ill, Mrs. Brown,” he said. “She has pneu- 
monia. We must work together to save her and when she is strong 
enough you must send her away from here, or else—well, just send 
her away. This work in the cranberry bogs is too much for a 
child of ten. Do you realize that a peck of berries weighs almost 
fifteen pounds? When children carry the boxes and sacks on their 
shoulders they cannot stand the strain. It is no wonder Grace is 
ill, crawling through the wet marshes in all sorts of weather. The 
exposure, and fatigue and working ten hours a day has brought 
this about. If I had my way, no child would ever do such work. 
Well, I have done all I can,’ he concluded, ‘now we must wait 
and hope.” 

It was seven weeks before Grace was able to visit her Aunt in 
a western city. Her cousins, Jane, 14; Peter, 11; and Tom, 5, 
were anxious to see Grace who was coming “from the east."” They 
gathered together their games and pictures and books to show 
her. What fun they would have! 

‘Let's read to Tom,” cried Jane, offering a book to Grace. 

Grace looked at it, drooped her head and whispered, *“No, Jane, 
I can’t read this. I don’t know all the words." A wave of resent- 
ment came over her and she felt ashamed before her cousins. 

Jane and Peter brought out their books and read some of the 
stories and were eager to recite the poems they had learned in 
school. Grace talked also, but all she seemed to know was 
cranberries. 

Peter then became engrossed in the miniature table he was 
making for his manual training class at school, and Tom's interest 
grew as he watched his brother's movements. It seemed to Grace 
that her cousins knew and could do everything. Jane asked her 


cousin to tell her more about what she did and Grace told her 
how they went to the country in the spring and stayed till after 
frost, returning to the city for the winter months, and since she 
did not go to school all year, she was always behind in her lessons 
Jane tried so hard to control her thoughts, but the expression on 
her face gave evidence of her feelings. How awful it was not to 
be able to read **The Secret Garden,” and “Jane Eyre.” She was 
sorry for Grace and took her hand. “‘It's alright Gracie, Mother 
will show you.” 

Thanksgiving came. Br-r-r-r, what a cold morning! A soft 
snow ball came whizzing by and covered Grace's face. With no 
thoughts of work and being able to play, Grace was beginning to 
acquire rosy cheeks. Her eyes sparkled as she pranced about. 
Peter had coaxed an old pipe from his father and placed it in the 
snow-man’s mouth. That was the finishing touch! Peter, Tom, 
Jane and Grace were quite satisfied with their accomplishment. 
They all ran toward the house and burst open the door, shouting 
when they smelled the turkey. 

**M-m-m-m, Mother, don’t the chestnuts smell good.” 

“Oh, Mother, turkey!” 

“Can't I help?” 

Everyone was eager to do his little bit. 

Dinner was ready. They flocked into the dining-room. “You 
sit here, Tom, and you over here, Peter, and you sit next to Jane, 
Grace.” Peter got the drumstick as usual. How merry they all 
were! Grace had never known such comfort and happiness. 
Jane leaned over and kissed her. 

When the cranberries were placed on the table Jane grew silent. 
Somehow it was all wrong for Grace not to go to school like other 
children, but just pick those horrid cranberries. She looked at 
Grace, turned toward her Mother and said, “Please, Mother, 
I don’t want any cranberries," and her voice reaching a high note 
exclaimed, “I hate the sight of them!” 
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her to go to school. 


Enclosed is $ 


V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child L abor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


My child is interested in Grace and is sending 
you a Thanksgiving gift to make it possible for 
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